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A MODERN NEW YORK INTERIOR. 



THE modern New York interior illustrated od the foregoing 
page is a typical illustration of many houses ibat are 
nowadays decorated by people of means who do not 
possess taste. The appointments have evidently been collected 
by their owner, who took a fancy to this, that and the other 
article, without understanding their proper harmony as regards 
style. 

There is a modern Louis XV. divan and easy chair, a corner 
chair of the Sheraton type, and a rush seated chair on mon- 
astic lines. The portieres are Raphaeleaque— that is to say 
Italian renaissance in design, while the frame of the mantel- 
piece mirror is decidedly rococo. Looking into the further 
apartment we see a chair of the Louis Seize order. The pic- 
tures are top-heavy with their pretentious frames, and the 
apartment, which at first sight appears luxurious and inviting, 
will be found on examination to be a mere heterogeneous col- 
lection of ill-related furnishings, without order, and without 
any reason for their remarkable juxtaposition. 

Violations of this kind are perpetrated every day, and we 
hope the time is coming whan people of means, if they will not 
study pure style themselves, will at least place themselves in 
the hands of competent decorators, who will decide the 
proper kind of furnishings to be adopted. 




Fitment to Conceal a Doorway. 

FITMENT TO CONCEAL A DOORWAY. 



THE sketch herewith presented is a capital design for a fit- 
ment intended to conceal an objectionable doorway in a 
large apartment. The divan in the center is divided in 
the form of two seats with backs, which can be equally well 
placed in any portion of the room. The door is covered with a 
curtain hung on a brass rod, being made of sufficiently heavy 
material to proclude the barest idea of a draft. The woodwork 
may be of mahogany — if that is the woodwork of the room — and 
the central panel on top is of carved wood. 

The electric light standards close to the wall may be made 
of the same metal as the rest of the fittings. The details of the 
fitment as a whole are well represented in the sketch, from 
which the artistie amateur can very readily execute such an 
artistic accompaniment to an apartment. 



THE DECORATIVE STYLES.-l. 

GREEK DECORATION. 

f REEK decoration is the first grand division 
of what may be called the European 
Ji style, which includes the Greek, Etrus- 
can, Roman, Pompeian, Byzantine, 
Gothic, Renaissance, Louis XV., Louis 
XVI., Empire, Colonial and Modern En- 
■ glish and American styles. Greek art is 
yps a development of Egyptian, Assyrian and 
Phoenician art ; but this mixture of 
styles was transfused by a new spirit, 
the spirit of liberty from Asiatic despot- 
ism, and the rejection of the symbolic or 
narrative forms in decoration and the 
substitution of forms wholly aesthetic. 

Greek art, as the foundation of 
European art, is distinguished from Ori- 
ental art not merely in the use of differ- 
ent motives, but by reason of its substi- 
tuting the aesthetic principle in orna- 
ment in opposition to the symbolic. In 
Moorish and Eastern decoration we find 
written characters, signs and hieroglyphics, symbolic of forms 





Fig. 1. Greek Palmate. 

that may or may not have any connection with the thing dec- 
orated. For example, we see the walls and porches of Arabian 
mosques decorated with texts from the Koran, and in Egyptian 
ornament hieroglyphic symbolic forms are universal. 

While the aesthetic principle is the direct outgrowth of 
symbolism and realism, an aesthetic pattern is an arrangement 
in form and color which eminently pleases the eye by reason of 




F10, 2. Sculptured Panel, with Anthehion or Honeysuckle, 
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its adaptability to the position it occupies, and also by reason 
of its grace of form and color. Its purpose ends with its orna- 
mental quality, without having any double meaning attached 
thereto. This aesthetic quality in Greek art was the direct out- 
come of an intense study of nature, and where a symbolic mean- 
ing was attached to the ornament it was rather to the object 
as a whole; as, for example, the "thyrsus," or wand of Bacchus, 
which resembles a fir cone placed on a spear head and adorned 
with a fillet of ribbons, and which were used by the priests when 




Fig. 3. Decorated Hydra or Water Jug. 

celebrating the festivals of Dionysius. The fir cone being the em- 
blem of fire, made thyrsus the decorative representative of a 
torch. 

Greece was first of all peopled by the Pelasgians, who mi- 
grated from the East, and afterward by the Hellenes, who 
crossed the Hellespont and conquered the Pelasgians and laid 
the foundation of the Greek nation. The Greeks were both a 
warlike and a maritime people, and were renowned for their 
mental as well as their physical superiority. The Hellenes 
brought with them from Assyria decorative motives peculiar to 
the Assyrian art, such as the palmate, or palm leaf, and the 
rosette. The Greeks also colored their architecture and statues 
with the polychromy of Assyria and Egypt, the scheme of color 
being a contrast of masses, with subdivided detail. The Greeks, 
however, soon effected a radical change upon the existing archaic 
motives and introduced quite a variety of original ones, which 
have exerted an immense influence upon the decorative art of 
the world. 

The great charm of Greek art is that it is purely decora- 
tive and is never representative or allegorical, and although the 
Greek religion exercised a tyrranical influence upon decorative 
art, yet we find that the Greek style decorates and glorifies its 
religious observances, rather than symbolizes them. The Greeks, 
as represented by their artists, possess great sweetness of char- 
acter, a great love of beauty, a most inventive spirit and a sure 
taste, and were more impressionable to the beauty of nature 
than any other people. 

The palmate shown in Fig. 1 is an Assyrian motive trans- 
formed and arranged with infinite combinations. This essential 
and characteristic motive in Greek art is portrayed with a grace 
of outline and a vigor of delineation unknown to Assyrian art. 
A more prominent motive is known as the honeysuckle or an- 
themion, which gives a good illustration of radiation, either from 
a point or from a horizontal or vertical line, as shown in Fig. 2. 
The law of tangential growth is exhibited in plant forms, where 
the minor stems and leaves spring from a parent stem, and this 
principle has been made use of in the construction of scrolls and 
similar ornament. Radiation is always finer when the lines 
radiate from a horizontal line than from a sipgle point, and 



this principle is more clearly seen in the well-known form of 
the acanthus. Its leading lines, pipes and ribs mostly radiate 
in this manner. These two decorative forms, the athemion and 
the acanthus are the universally leading motives. The acanthus 
is the motive that glorifies the Corinthian capital, and com- 
pared with the original acanthus leaf from nature it is ex- 
tremely conventional and architectural in form. It will be seen 
that the various lines, contrary to nature, taper downwards to 
the base of the leaf, and these lines, together with the central 
stock, impart a dignity and strength, which is highly necessary 
to architectural foliage. The modeling of the leaf consists of a 
great many rounded lines, which, catching the light, give a rich 
quality to the decoration. With the Greeks the acanthus was 
sculptured, and rarely if ever painted. 

The guilloche band is a characteristic Grecian motive, the 
original form of which came from Persia. This ornament is com- 
posed of parallel curved lines, folding and crossing each other 
in a measured and geometrical manner. 

The festoon or garland of leaves and fruit is also a 
characteristic Greek ornament, typifying to a certain degree 
sacrificial worship, but more particularly a form of decoration 
for the altars wheron the animals were sacrificed to the gods. 
Garlands were also used around the necks of the animals them- 
selves, and this form of worship has descended to the present 
time, and is characteristic of all forms of European ornament. 
The Greeks, with a happy instinct, avoided as much as pos- 
sible in their art the portrayal of the horrible and the repuls- 
ive, ever seeking to put in the foreground all that was pleasant 
and beautiful and attractive in life. Hence, the great charm of 
the festoon or garland, which is forever associated with happy 
events and with the interior aspirations of the soul. 

The Greek key fret, which is sometimes called the meander 
on account of the manner in which the lines are interlaced and 
doubled upon each other, is another characteristic motive, a fine 
example of which is shown in Fig. 4. The interior border is 
composed of anthemions of two kinds, alternating with each other. 
The centre of the panel is occupied by the figure of a Triton. 
From such simple motives as these the most complex and beauti- 
ful friezes, panels, bands and other forms of ornament are 
elaborated. 

The peculiarity of the Greek scroll work is tangential radia- 
tion, a principle which is admirably exhibited in Fig. 5. This 
is part of a beautifully sculptured frieze in stone, representing 




Fig. 4. Pavement Panel, with Key Fret Border. 

a winged genius, standing upon the growing leaves of the acan- 
thus, from which radiate right and left scroll forms and spirals 
having tangential radiation. The top of the frieze is decorated 
with the egg and dart moulding, so common in Greek decora- 
tion. It is said that the Greeks derived their idea of this mould- 
ing from the ancient hieroglyphic symbols of male and female 
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principles of life — the dart representing the male principle and 
the egg the female principle. 

In addition to the egg* and dart moulding the Greeks in- 
vented the astragal, or bead moulding, varieties of which are 
well-known, and also varieties of moulding known as fluted 
when the surface is sunk or channeled, and reeded ornament 
when raised in relief. All the modern varieties of mouldings are 




Fig. 5. Sculptured Greek Frieze, showing Tanguential Scrollage. 

based upon these primary Greek forms, which are used to dec- 
orate the facade of temples, as well as the interior walls. 

Fig. 6 is a section of a sculptured frieze. The centre of the 
composition is occupied by a winged female genius, crowned, 
holding beautifully radiating scrolls with either hand. This is 
one of the finest examples of Greek art, and as such, merits 
special attention. 

It was the custom to pick out the various details in con- 
trasting colors, for their plastic or sculptured ornaments were 
very often treated in a fiat method, which necessitated the use 
of polychromy for producing an effect at long distances. 

In Greek pottery undulating lines of vine and. laurel leaves, 
meanders, as well as figural representations were freely used. 
Vases, amphoral urns, drinking vessels and so on were lavishly 
decorated. The Greeks raised pottery to a fine art, and their 
potters were so highly esteemed that medals were stamped and 
monuments erected thereon in their honor. 

As an example of Greek decoration applied to vases, we 
show in Fig. 8 a Corinthian hydra of red clay, decorated with 
brown, red and black, with bands of ornament and figures of 
animals. 

It is on coins in particular that the greatest freedom of idea 
is to be found, as the ornament thereon was untrammeled by re- 
strictions of any kind. 

In Greek art we have for the first time in history a com- 
plete exhibition of the laws of ornamentation. These are term- 
ed Complication, Confusion, Eurythmy, Repetition, Alternation 
and Intersection. Complication is one of the most important 
laws of beauty, especially in decorative art. Complication re- 
sults from the independence of relative parts, and is beautifully 
represented by the Greeks in their interlaced meanders, as 
shown in Fig. 4, and by the Moors in the interlacing of their 
arabesques. The pleasure derived from complication is due to 
the principle of a work of intelligence in directing the various 
relations of line's, curves and angles, wherein triangles, dia- 
monds, polygons of all kinds become interlaced or woven to- 
gether into a beautiful whole. The principle is capable of in- 
finite development, and it is upon this principle that the laby- 
rinth is constructed, wherein order is involved in mystery and 
obscurity, and the exercise of the mind in disentangling, or in 
recognizing order in the apparent disorder, is the chief pleas- 
ure of complication. 

Confusion is an effect of art employed to give value to the 
flue proportions of varied and unsymmetrical motives. We see 
the ribs of the Gothic roof terminating in bosses of foliage, and 



the unusual effect produced. In Greek temples there is often seen 
a frieze of horsemen, the confusion of the limbs of the animals is 
highly ornamental, and the Greek pediments, friezes and metope 
were ornamented with similar varied and unsymmetrical orna- 
ments formed of human characters, processions, warriors, horses 
and so on, each sculptured or painted in apparent disorder, yet 
their very confusion charms the mind because of the mental 
pleasure derived from harmonious confusion. 

Eurythmy in ornament signifies cadence, rhythm and har- 
mony; the object of this principle is to unite in a general con- 
cert the various members and ornaments of a decoration of an 
edifice. 

In the example of a beautiful frieze (Fig. 5) we have 
a motive consisting of a winged genius standing upon the 
leaves of an acanthus, from which grow upwards on 
every side massive scrolls. A frieze composed of the repe- 
tition of a motive like this would show at equal distances 
the recurrence of figures and scrolls in harmonious repetition. 
We often see quite a number of dissimilar motives repeated at 
calculated distances, as for instance, the heads of lions inter- 
spersed with palm leaves, the unequal decorative tones of the 
motives producing a concert of harmony, which is due to the 
principle of Eurythmy. The Greeks considered this principle 
one of the conditions of the beautiful in architecture, and they 
held that an architect ought to have a knowledge of the laws 
of music as one of his prime qualifications. The Greek temples 
were built in harmony with the Eurythmy of music. For ex- 
ample, the colonnade produces sonorous notes, above which pal- 
pitate, as it were, the rhythmic tones of the entablature. 
Next the triglyph, with its consecutive metopes, form a beau- 
tiful harmony of methodical movements ; and lastly the large 
triple band of the architrave, like the line of a long recitative, 
wind up the unequal tones of the monumental chorus. Thus 
their temples were not only buildings, but were also decorative 
poems, each individual segment being necessary to the common 
harmony. 

Repetition is another principle or ornament. A small ob- 
ject, as for example, a cube, may not have any beauty in itself, 
but if reproduced in a continuous series, produces an agreeable 




Fig. 6. Sculptured Greek Frieze, with Winged Female Genius. 

effect. A leaf, or other small object being repeated, derives all 
its value from repetition, and this principle is largely made use 
of in decoration. 



Up the Hudson in the early morning on the Empire State 
Express is one of the most delightful railroad rides in tb* 
world. 



